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states sufficiently alike in organization and ideas to be
capable of entering into relations with one another; but
it possessed no means of unravelling complications with
regard to the character of the acts necessary in order to
obtain dominion over newly discovered territory, the
nature of the rights, if any, possessed by the original in-
habitants, and the extent of country acquired by one act
or series of acts of discovery or colonization. Grotius, and
the publicists who with him founded modern International
Law, obtained the new principles that were wanted from
the rules of the Roman Jus Gentium on the subject of
Occupancy. Difficulties were so far met that a law was
provided to which states might appeal; but its ambiguity
caused almost as many disputes as the previous absence
of law. Still it was a great advance to obtain general
acceptance for any set of rules, however imperfect. It
was better to appeal to an ambiguous law than to have
no law at all to invoke. With regard to the Suez Canal,
states are in the latter predicament. And though mutual
forbearance, and the modern horror of war, which is due
partly to mere commercial considerations and partly to
much higher motives, have hitherto prevented anything
like a general conflict; yet it is impossible to doubt that
such a calamity may occur at any time, unless speedy
means are taken to remove the present uncertainty as to
the rights and duties of all the parties interested.

A passing glance at the conduct of our own country
in reference to the canal, will, I think, be sufficient to de-
monstrate that in practice as well as in theory there is no
law binding on states in the matter, and that they there-
fore follow any policy which suits their interest for the
moment, without troubling themselves much about con-
sistency. I must again call attention to the fact that in